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LORD, ALL YE MEBK Ov THE EARTH, WHIOH HAVE WROUGHT HIS JUDGMENYs 
SEEK BIGHTEOUSNESS, SEEK MEEKNESS: MAY BE TR SHALL 
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from a letter wiitten by Mr. A. 
ane, who left Divide with his 
family, in. June this year for the Mor- | 
mon settlement at "Salt Lake. The 
letter is dated Salt Lake City, Utah, | 
October 19,1868. After describin 
the journey | from Dundee to Liverpoo 
and ‘the voyage across the Atlantic, 
the writer proceeds : :-—Dundee Ado. 
After spending a few hours in Cas 


‘Gardens, we were conducted per 
boat to the station of the Hudson | lings 


River Railroad. ‘Here we met with 
considerable dela lay, as all our Joggage 
had to be weighed and carefully 

led ‘Mormon Luggage.” Our busi- 


ness at the booking office was “next | he 
attended to, and was not finished till | 


long past midnight. Atan early hour | 
“next. morning we started on our rail- 


vantdanied of nearly 3000 miles, and | f 


ued to travel day and night for |’ 
ten days. During the 
the heat has been: very excessive 


| 


down in a single day, out of a populs- ee 
tion of a few thousand. ing our 3 
‘railway travellin ig, six p ions bel 
to our company fel {otis to.t 


tressing malady, all 
‘train was in motion, 


,; and those who. had no ‘sh 
found themselves losersinevery | 
ransaction.. In course of time we 
arrived at Council Bluffs, which 
time since was the most western — 
‘to whieh 


place. we enter the hilo: 
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finest first-class carriages in our own 
country. The trains on this line of 
railway ran so smoothly that when I 
passed over it I could, with the great- | 
est ease, take my shorthand notes of 
all that was going on around me. We 
rode on this railway for over 600 miles 
without ever changing carriages, and 
at Laramie city the railway portion of 
our journey was completed—the re- 
maining part, over 500 miles, to be 
performed by a slower mode of loco- 
motion—namely, that of mule teams. 
_ The camp at Laramie was all in a stir. 
The teams had been waiting for us for 
sixteen days, and during this time the 
mules had had lots of feed, and the 
teamsters lots of fun. Here we stayed 
for two days, getting our company re- 
organized and ready for the journey. 
Camp life was altogether new to most 
of us, but we found it to be an agree- 
able mode of travelling. The male 
portion of the camp were supposed to 
walk a considerable part of the way, 
while the women and children enjoyed 
the luxury of being jolted over hill 
and dale. The night guard woke up 
the camp every morning by four 
o'clock, and by five all was bustle in 
cooking and eating breakfast. Some- 
times cooking was no easy matter, es- 
pecially when we camped where wood 
and water were scarce. At half-past 
five the bugle was sounded for prayers, 
which duty was punctually attended 
to by our camp chaplain, who was a 
returning missionary. 

Our captain was a jolly fellow, warm- 
hearted and kind, who very soon 
proved himself to be everybody’s 
friend. Captain Loveland was in every 
respect a loveable man. Large in sta- | 
ture, and having a voice corresponding 
to his size, he could when he spoke 
make himself distinctly heard in every 
corner of the corral, which was formed 
by the wagons being drawn up so as to 
' form a large circle. In such a mode 
of travelling there is, of course, less or 
more of monotony, but with us this 
was greatly enlivened by the happy, 
cheerful spirit which prevailed in our 
midst. I think I before stated that 
mine was the only Scotch family in our 
company, and this, of course prevent- 
ed us from enjoying that which in a 
foreign land is most enjoyed—namely, 
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You can, therefore, imagine our snr. 
prise when, one evening after’ supper 
was over, while the musical portion of 
our company had gathered round an 
immense fire to enjoy themselves ina 
concert, we heard the well-known 
sounds of a Scotch tongue reciting in 
masterly style the well-known and 
touching lines of ‘* Watty, and Meg.” 
The reciter was a Scotch lady who had 
joined our company after we got. to 
America. She had resided for several 
years in the States, but never had 
allowed herself to forget the ‘‘ braid 
Scottish tongue.” Few around that 
camp fire in the middle of that wild 
Indian country could comprehend one- 
half of what the lady said. There 
was, however, one family who could 
both understand and enjoy it well. 

In due time the Rocky Mountains 
came in sight- -the great ridge which 
is said to be the backbone of the 
American Continent. There are few 
persons in the present day who have 
not read or heard descriptions of this 
rocky chain, and it is truly interesting 
to be in sight of that which is spoken 
of all the world over; but to beona 
journey and your destination lying 
beyond these mountains is quite ano- 
ther thing. It is wonderful how the 
well-trained mountain mules can wend 
their way over such barriers. _ By the 
time we reached the South Pass we 
were over 8000 feet above the sea 
level. This was our highest point, 
after which we had more descending 
than ascending to perform. In the 
course of our journey we had several 
rivers to cross, most of which had to 
be forded. The Platte River 1s at 
times much swollen, and when we 
crossed it it was pretty high. The 
women and children were allowed to 
remain inside their wagons, but the 
men had the choice given them of 
wading the river or crossing it on 
horseback. With some others, I chose 
the former mode, and so, taking my 
position at the back of a wagon, soon 
found myself on the western bank. 
After passing the South Pass in the 
Rocky Mountain range, the course of 
all running streams is changed, and 
they take their course for the Pacific 
Ocean, When we had performed 
about half our journey across. the 


_& conversation in our mother tongue, | 


plains, an incident occurred which 
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| must not be overlooked. One day at | were, even in the heat of a — 


er # noon, when we had stopped to rest 
of fm aud eat our dinner, the cry was raised 
an M that the Indians were among our ani- 
1a fm mals. The herd was grazing at a little 
m i distance from the camp, and the order 
in # had been given to ‘‘ gather up the 
nd Mf mules” for the afternoon drive. The 
.” i “boys” had just gone to obey the 
ud /| Captain’s orders, but had their atten- 
to # tion taken up with a poor mule which . 
al # had unfortunately ‘ stuck in the mud” 
ud @™ in a portion of the creek where the 
id @ animals had been watering. Two In- 
at // dians, who had been lurking in a 
ld @ neighboring mountain, seeing how 
e- /™ matters stood, thought proper to in- 
re /™ tercept the herd, and succeeded in 
ld @ driving off about fifty head. The dis- 
covery was made from the camp, and 
1s | the alarm given accordingly. About 
h @ thirty of our best and bravest men 
e // were armed and in pursuit of the red 
w f™ rascals in a very short space of time. 
e fm The Indians drove the mules through 
is J & narrow gullet in the mountain, called 
g fm 2 “‘kanyon,” but the “boys” still gave 
mn chase. At the distance of twelve miles. 


a from camp, they succeeded in 

all the mules but five or six, and al 
- Mm the ‘boys’ except some six or eight 
e # returned with the recovered animals. 
d @ These still pursued the thieving Indi- 
ans, and two of them overtook them 
at a distance of twenty-five miles from 
camp. These two, of course, got into 
close quarters with the Indians, who 
re and fired upon the ‘‘ boys” 
several times, but our fellows also 
knew the use of arms, and in this case 
used them to advantage, the result of 
which was that both of the Indians 
fell, while our brave fellows never lost , 
a drop of blood. Every one of our 
stolen animals were secured, and, as a 
trophy of their bravery, the ‘ boys” 
also brought to camp the horses of the 
vanquished Indians. 

For several days and nights after 
this occurrence there was an anxiety 
in our camp, asthe likelihood was that 
so soon as the death of the Indians was 
discovered, by their friends, they might 
give us further annoyance. 

Notbing further happened to us, 
however, nor were any of the succeed- 
ing emigrant trains troubled in the 
least with Indians. 
On these high mountains the nights | 


V 


strength of the sun soon burned them 


workmen. Green river crossing is a 


| We crossed here in perfect safety, the | 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 823, 


very cold, and water left exposed ee 
night was in the morning foundaso«; 
lid lump of ice. The days were as 
warm as the nights were cold, andwe 
had to travel with as little covering as 
— Some of us kept our um- - 
rellas up, but we soon found thatthe 


to tinder. As we neared the terri See 
of Utah, the country got to be still — 

more mountainous. e would some- 
times march for many miles over a 
rugged path, where the moutainson 

either side of us seemed a solid mass — 
of skilfully-erected masonry, so much — 
did they seem the work of well-skilled 


dangerous one. At this same place — 
five teamsters of another train were’ 
drowned while their outward jour- 
ney to meet this season’s emigrants. — 
The accident happened from the up- 

setting of the ferry boat, whichhad on | 
board as many waggons, oxen, and — 
men as could be carried across atone 

time. Oxen are very apt to shift their 
positions, and did so in this case, the 

consequence being as already stated. 


biggest portion of our mulesswimming _ 
across, and thus saving their passage 
on the ferry boat. 
_ We were now. in the territory. of 
Utah, and very soon signs of vegeta- #88 
tion began to be in vations 


places as we moved along. Our path — 
now lay through Echo Kanyon, which 
is ninety miles in length, and which, — 
to my thinking, is by far the most ro- 
mantic part of all the journey. Inthe | | 
bottom runs a stream of waterofcon= | 
siderable size, near to which is the = — 
road traversed by emigrants, andalso°= | 
by the mail stages. The rocksoneach | 
side rise high up among the clouds, 


and are formed by Nature intohage aq 
structures resembling great palaces,or, 
when seen between the beholderand - ~ 
the sky, assuming the shapeoflions | 


and other animals of tremendous size, 
President Young’s contract for the 
construction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road was being prosecuted in this 
kanyon with the greatest vigouras wo 
come along. Here we saw many la- 

bour-saving appliances at work, oh 


}makes railway labour much easierto 
perform than itisathome. @ 
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THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ MILLENNIAL 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1868. - 


1868, 


Waicu will soon close its record, has been signally characterized by the many 

and great blessings richly bestowed upon the efforts of the laborers in the great 
latter-day work, and upon all the Israel of our God, both in Zion and else- 
where. 

In Utah the teachings and counselings of the First Presidency and their 
associates in the ministry, particularly in relation to our becoming one in 
things temporal as well as spiritual, have been understandingly and gladly 
received ; and the progress already made in putting them in practice, indicates 
diligence in preparing for more important events to which we are rapidly ap- 
proaching. The labors of the husbandmen, too, have been very generally, if 
not universally, rewarded with a sufficiency, notwithstanding the extended and 
destructive ravages by the locusts. General good health has ‘also continued 
‘its priceless boon, and peace, union, thrift and a spirit of rapid improvement 
in all that is praiseworthy and useful have marked the hundreds of cities, 
towns and settlements where the Lord has so manifestly blest the elements, of 
@ naturally sterile and forbidding region, for the good of His Saints. And 
mow co-operative societies for various purposes—trading, manufacturing, &., 
—with their fair distribution of labor, skill, capital, benefits, and profits, are 
being organized throughout the Territory ; and President Young and others 
are engaging in extensive operations for the production of silk, for which our 
soil and climate are so admirably adapted, and which will furnish profitable 
employment to very many whose labor could not otherwise be made so remu- 
nerative, and will afford a valuable and available product to exchange for such 
articles as they cannot yet well produce. 

During this year the great iron highway, which our beloved President fore- 
saw and for which he has patiently and hopefully watched during many years, 
has made wonderful strides toward completion, bidding fair, early in the 
coming season, to close the connecting link by rail between New York and 
San Francisco, when a ride across the continent, but, recently sq tedious, will 
_ bea most interesting pleasure trip. Thoroughly understanding the great 
benefit this road would be to Utah, President Young at once’ contracted to 


grade a long section of the most difficult part east of Salt Lake Valley, and 


most vigorously has work thereon been prosecuted, insomuch that it is already 
nearly, if not quite, completed, except some work in the tunnels, which will 
also be finished within the contract time. Others have taken large contracts 
from the Central Pacific Co., and on both portions of the road the industry 
and skill of the brethren and the excellence of their work are highly commend- 
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and bitterness, and the frequent conversions to Catholicism, all tem in 
‘many instances unwittingly, to the so often and plainly. foretold. 
against the great plan of salvation, are causing much sadness-to.thos@ inclined 
to soberly ponder upon the well-being: of ‘humanity. And amid ‘ally ‘the a 
numerous and manifest prophetic signs that. have so signally chi 5 Z 


the sea heaving itself beyond its bounds—have been, vainly. | 4 
and over as matters of small. that 


4 


"ed by all. ‘to’ 
vessels are to be with and’ only stea! 


will prove @ rich boon to the gathering hosts. 
Through the faith and industry of the Saints in 


very praiseworthy liberality of their brethren and sisters in Zion, crowned. with — 
the blessings of the Lord, over 3000 were this year enabled to gather to the > 
peaceful vales of Utah, there to be more fully instructed in the principles t. 
salvation, to receive further blessings conferred upon the faithful, ‘to labor =| 
and enjoy the fruits thereof, and to aid more effectually in hastéuing: thereign :s 
of righteousness upon the earth Yet; notwithstanding the so generally pre- 
vailing indifference to the proclamation of the Gospel in many localities, and 

perhaps throughout this Mission, the numbers emigrated have already been 


more than filled up by additions through baptism ; and for their deliverance 
too, in their times and seasons, there i is cheering news: from Utah of the steps 
there being taken. 


So far as we have had opportunity for personal. 80. far as 
we have otherwise learned, the Saints throughout the European Mission are —« & 
signally exemplary in their faith, diligence, and patience—zealously siriving = 4 
to observe the precepts of Heaven, and earnestly laboring forthe day oftheir = 7 
deliverance. Since the 9th of September last, we have been privileged with — 
meeting in Conferences with the Saints in London, Aberdare, Birmingham, 


Leeds, Manchester, Bagillt, Leicester and Bedford, and in evening and 


bath meetings in Cardiff, Swansea, Llanelly and Birkenhead, and frequently — a 


in Liverpool, and in every place we have been gratified and encouraged by the 


full and most strictly attentive audiences, and in’their readiness to receive and a 


observe those principles designed for their welfare. . From the Swiss and Ger- 


man Mission, under the Presidency. of Elder Karl G. Maeser; from the _ Z 
- Holland Mission, under the Presidency of Marcus Holling; from. the: Scandi- —. 
navian Mission, under the Presidency of Elder Jesse N. Smith, aud from = 
‘Scotland, we have received like cheering reports. 
report pe the unfavorable feeling in Belgium: has been to-close 
that Mission for the present. hee 


In regard to the world, the better disposed in that efforts 


in divers ways, to anictiorate the condition of their fellows, and to stem | ‘the ae 
swelling tide of corruption, misery and wrong, but.their own. statements.as:to ae 
their success are very desponding, Politically, party strife has been warm 
and riotous on both continents, and politicians and ‘statesmen, seem equally at eo 
a loss as to the best course to purs ue to prop the tottering, ‘crumbling systems ss 


of human governments. And in professed Christendom, increasng schism 


past year—earthquakes of unusual extent and ‘violence, fierce 


| ships: employed, the’ great 
benefit of this road to the emigration i is obvious, for, though money will now 3 
have to be paid for the whole trip, saving time, avoiding the hitherto incidents 
to sickness, and the change of a former tedious. Journey into a ‘Pleasure. trip ie 
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the Savior’s second appearing will find mankind much in the mistaken condj« 
tion that did his first, and much as they were in the days of Noah. The siate 
of the world has been given thus brief mention, both from want of space, and 
because its record is accessible to all, and can be searched at your pleasure. 

We rejvice in being able to state that, so far as we have knowledge, the 
Elders in the European Mission—both native and from Utah—are faithful, 
exemplary, energetic and united, and are blest and sustained in their labors by 
our Father in the heavens and His Saints. 


Beloved brethren and sisters, we now wish you a ‘‘ Happy New Year,” trust- 


ing that, through faithfulness, you will be richly blest therein, and secure to 
yourselves the recurrence of as many happy New Years as you may in right>- 
ousiess desire. 


— 


Tus ‘ Sran.”—Appreciating the very liberal support hitherto extended to 
the ‘‘Srar,” and realizing its important influence for good, but not wishing to 
unduly burden any one in the least, we respectfully solicit, not only the con- 
tinuance of the past liberal support, but an increase thereof to all that degree 
consistent with the varied circumstances and other necessary expenditures of 
the Saints and the liberality and kind feelings of our Friends. 


Vs Amms W. Fisner, who arrived here on the 29th of last August, has been 
released from his mission, and left Liverpool for Utah, on the Cunard steam- 
ship T'urifa, Dec. Sth. ) 


7 MINUTES OF A CONFERENCE 


HELD IN THE FORESTERS’ CLUB ROOM, BAGILLT, NORTH WALES, 
SUNDAY, NOV. 29, 1868. : 


10.30 a.m. 

Present from Utah: Albert Car- 
rington, Pres. of the European Mis- 
sion; E. Morris, Pres. of the Welsh 
District; W. C. Thomas, Pres. of the 
Carmarthen Conference ; and M. En- 
sicn, President, and W. Farr, Travel- 
ling Elder, of the Liverpool Con- 
ference. 

The several Branch Presidents re- 
ported the members, with but few re- 
ceptions, very faithful and diligent in 
living their religion, and very anxious 
to gather to the Jand of Zion, for the 
accomplishment of which they were 
practicing commendable industry, and 
exercising prudence in the use of their 
amounts-ef means. 

res. Ensign spoke encouraging] 
to the Stinks, and them to ke 
irne to their religion and God. 

Pres. Thomas addressed the congre- 


gation in Welsh, rejoicing in the privi- 
lege of meeting with the Saints in 


North Wales for the first time, after 
being favored with a sixteen years re- 
sidence in Utah; he felt to bless the 
Saints, and exhorted to prayerfulness. 

Pres. Morris remarked that he had 
travelled and preached one year in 
that Conference previous to going to 


the Valleys in the Mountains, where’ 


he had resided fourteen -years, and 
from where he was sent on his present 
mission in 1865 ; he was pleased to see 
so many who had stood firm in all the 
trying scenes they had been called to 
endure, and exhorted them not to be 
discouraged, for prospects were now 


favouring them, and, if faithful, their 


deliverance was sure. 


Elder W. Farr remarked that he 


was bern in this Church, had passed | 
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‘Smith, was acquainted with the lead- 


and heard him preach his last sermon ; est) 
he also testified that he knew that | the Welsh language, to the trut 


_ countrymen. 


through much of its persecution in the 
States, had known the Prophet Joseph 


ing authorities in Zion, and knew them 
to be- men Of 
Pres. Carrington occupied the re- 
maining time in giving such instruc- 
tions as.were: deemed most edifying, 
comforting, and encouraging. 
Pres. Ensign bore his testimony to 
the truthfulness of the everlasting gos- 
pel restored again in this our day ; he 
had known the Prophet Joseph Smith, 


President Brigham Young was the 
duly called, ordained and accepted 
successor to the Prophet Joseph. __ 


Pres. Thomas again addressed the | 


audience in Welsh, remarking upon 
the rapid growth and prosperity of 
Utah, and of the many advantages 
there enjoyed,-tending to enhance hu- 
man welfare both temporally and spi- 


j 


of the Gospe 


the Latter-day Saints and professing 


Christians in relation to belief in the 


Bible ; urged the necessity forrevela- = 
tion now as anciently; spoke upon she 


first principles of the gospel in a very 
clear, concise and interésting manner, 
instructive to the strangers present as 
well as edifying to the Samis, and 
bore a pet! testimony of the truth 
again committed to the 
children of men, and of the restoration 
of the Priesthood, in connection there- 
with, to administer its ordinances... 
Pres. Morris bore his 
the great latter-day work, gave 
excellent. instructions, and exhorted to 
faithfulness to God and His cause, __ 
Singing and prayer at the opening 
and benediction at the closing of the 
meetings, with which both the Saints 
and strangers expressed themselves 


‘Tuomas P, Grey, - 


ritually. 
Pres. Carrington contrasted the dif- 


much gratified. \ 


“is President of the Conference. 
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At short distances along this kanyon 
we met with small settlements of work- 
men, and at night, while camping 
there, we had many visitors, who took 
a livley part in our concerts and cam 
meetings. ‘These workmen were all 
from the Salt Lake country, and among 
the number were many Scotchmen, 
who in all cases were directed to me 
when they made inquiries for their 


At present the cities of Utah are 
half-deserted, as thousands of the 
male citizens are ‘‘off on the railroad.” 
After leaving Echo Kanyon, Mormon 
settlements were met with daily, and 
individuals would drop off from our 
company as they were met by anxious. 
friends in the various towns we passed. 
The Wasatch range of mountains yet 
lay between us and Salt Lake Valley, 
their summits towering far up into the. 
heavens, and clad with everlasting 


for human beings to find a path through 
these mountains, which form the east- 
ern boundary of Salt Lake Valley, 
which on the west is bounded by a si- 
milar chain, although scarcely of 
such height. Our guides had, how- 
ever, often traversed the path before, 
and after a severe ascent, we entered 


‘and dangerous road to travel. While 


were met by my old friend Brown, 
who, true to a promise of many years’ 


miles to meet us with a team. . Here 
we left the good old waggon, which had 


a different road from that taken by the 


It seemed altogether an impossibility 


‘ 


ference, upon several points, between 


-Parley’s Kanyon, which is a rugged 
‘about the middle of this kanyon we 


standing, had come some sever oreight _ 4 


‘been. our home for nearly four weeks, 
took our quarters inthe light.un- 
loaded waggon of onr friend. 
ing’ from this kanyon, our escort took - 


‘emigrant trains, and, beingalongthe | 


-base of the moun being, sins, gayeusasplep- 
‘did opportunity of beholding SaltLake 
capital of Utah. 
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As we neared the city, ‘the outlines 
many public buildings “could be dis- 
‘tinctly seen, and soon the habitations 
of the industrious citizens met our 
“view. 

the sight was a very | 

leasant one—the more especially as 
the city contained so many with whom 
we had spent many happy days in 
years gone by. Pen and ink pictures 
of Salt Lake City have been often 
drawn. 

The Tabernacle, the Theatre, the 
City Hall, the Court House, and many 
other public edifices, are all splendid 
. structures, and display great taste in 
architecture, &e. 

The streets ran from north to south | 
and from east to west, and cross each 
other at right angles. There are no 
narrow lanes and closes, the streets all 
being of a uniform width—the road- 
“way being one hundred feet wide, and 
the side walks on each side twenty 
feet. Along these side walks run 
‘beautiful streams of pure water, | 

along the margin of which are planted | 
rows of shade trees to protect pedest- 
‘Tians from the burningsun. The whole 
city is laid out in blocks—each block 
being forty rods square. The length of 


the city is already nearly four miles. 


from uorth to south, and nearly as 


much from east to west. ik Creek,..a— 


| beautiful. rea ‘from the 
‘mountains, is divided Out 80 as tosup. 
ply the smaller streams already men- 
‘tioned. 

Conferences are held in the Taber- 
nacle twice a year, and are attended 
by hundreds’ of settlers from distant 
parts of the territory. 

Arriving here on the 20th August, 
I, of course, had an opportunity of at- 
tending the ‘* October Conference.” 
The meetings are continued for several 
‘days, each meeting being attended by 
from eight to twelve thousand persons. 
At these meetings things spiritual and 
temporal are considered, and most of 
the improvements which everywhere 
in Utah attract the attention of stran- 

ers have their origin at Conference. 
President ‘Young and his associate 
leaders also visit the distant settle- 
ments several times a year and take a 
personal interest. in all that concerns 
the spiritual and teniporal welfare of 
‘the people. In this city the places of 
business are stores,” many of 
which are re aed astonishing to look at. 
I do not say they are as extensive as 
some you have in Reform Street, al- 
though some of them come pretty near 
being so; but for inside finish and dis- 
play of goods I think my excel those 
Bonnie Dundee. 
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DIED. 
Raw r.—4t Bristol, England: Nov. 29th, Lydia Ann of R. aud 8. A. Rawle, 


aged 23 years and 3 months. —DEsERet News 
Shefiield, England, Oct. 31st, 
year, 6 months and 23 days. 


was labouring on the C. P. 


Colin son of and Gardiner, aged 1 


Ler.— At Franklin, Cache Co., Utah, Oct. 29th, 1 G 
Deceased was born in Rig ‘ Nottingham, $08, George 


e Lee, 


44 years, i month and 2.da 
she ac f 


as teacher for several years. he 


coad, a few days previous to his death, and returned homesick. He 
died among his friends, leaving a wife and U children. “, 


His career. was honorable, and ‘he died res- 


pected by his neighbors and uaintances for h to the 
or course in life and his devotion 
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SALE AT ‘THE SAINTS’ BOOK DEPOT, 20, SLI 
AND ‘BY ALL BOOK SELLERS, 
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